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A GIFT OF EGYPTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES 

IT seems safe to say that to the mod- 
ern mind the most intriguing period in all 
Egyptian history is the scant score of years 
that lies between 1375 and 1358 B. C. And 
this is all the more remarkable if one stops 
to consider that we know the Egyptian 
through some six thousand years in all, a 
great deal of the time intimately, and only 
rarely lose sight of him from our first meet- 
ing about 4000 B. C. until today. 

That score of years was only an episode 
in a race's life, to be sure, but it was an 
inspiring episode even though in its out- 
come it was disappointing and almost 
tragic for the Egyptian and for the rest of 
humanity as well. It was the moment 
when the Egyptian was given the chance 
to throw over the paganism which he in- 
herited from barbarian days, and was 
taught the worship of one paternal, uni- 
versal Creator. Religion was to have been 
the visible and immediate means of his 
regeneration but the eventual effect would 
have gone deeper than mere dogma. With 
the change of faith there would have fol- 
lowed a change in every other point of view 
and a path was pointed out which, we can 
fairly say, was a short cut to modern times. 



It is easy enough for us to see now that 
the Egyptian was not ripe for a break with 
all his traditions. It was too much for him 
to admit that all living creatures — and, 
more important, that all races of mankind 
— were the children of one omnipotent 
Father and all members of one great com- 
mon family. Too many of his habits came 
from just the opposite idea. However, the 
enthusiastic young prophet who tried to 
teach this strange new philosophy never 
questioned his own powers, for he himself 
was no less a personage than Amenhotep 
IV, the absolute monarch of the whole, 
wide Egyptian Empire. 

As a mere boy Amenhotep IV ascended 
the throne and immediately set about 
converting an entire race by royal decree. 
He consecrated his life to the One God 
— Aton — the Sun, kindly Creator of all 
things. All other gods he anathematized. 
With iconoclastic fervor he obliterated their 
memories so thoroughly that he even cast 
off his own name "Amon-rests" to pro- 
claim his devotion in the name of "The 
Spirit-of-Aton" — Akhenaton. To him pa- 
gan Thebes was as polluted as Sodom and 
Gomorrah and he fled from it to build his 
God a temple and himself a city christened 
"Aton's-Horizon" on the desert edge at 
Tell el Amarna, upon a spot which had 
never been defiled by any other worship. 
There was no compromise in Akhenaton's 
life, but an early death put an end to all his 
resolutions. Thereupon the Egyptian went 
right back to where he had left off when he 
was interrupted. 

Still Akhenaton's was a great experi- 
ment and one of inspiring interest to those 
who study man's past or dream of his fu- 
ture. It was a crisis in human history and 
all of us have a curious vein in our make- 
ups that draws inspiration from the ma- 
terial relics of great events. Hence one 
of the values of two recent gifts of anti- 
quities from the time of Akhenaton, pre- 
sented to the Museum by Edward S. Hark- 
ness. 

The first gift comprises a multitude of ob- 
jects, 1 formerly in the Amherst Collection, 
which originally came from Petrie's ex- 
cavations in the city built by Akhenaton 

iM.M.A., 2 1. 9. 1-609. 
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at Tell el Amarna. Pieces with such well- 
established pedigrees naturally have a spe- 
cial value. For the student of technical 
processes there is an important series of the 
moulds and of the finished products from 
the faience factories subsidized by the 
King, and for the art-lover there are frag- 
ments of statues and a selection of those 
sketches and trial-pieces on which the 
sculptors experimented in their attempts to 
find a way out of the conventions which 
were no longer appropriate to the new 
thought (fig. i). Nat- 
urally they did not es- 
cape the habits of 
three thousand years 
in one short lifetime, 
but they gave promise 
of being able to attain 
complete emancipation 
with perseverance. 

The second gift con- 
sists of a group of ob- 
jects 2 which require no 
specialist to appreciate 
their interest. They 
were bought last win- 
ter in Cairo and with 
them came the story 
that, while they did not 
come from the ruins of 
Akhenaton's cityatTell 
el Amarna, they were 
all found together in a single tomb some- 
where else in Upper Egypt. The first part 
of the story — that they did not come from 
Tell el Amarna itself — seems probable. Of 
the truth of the rest we have no positive 
assurance. There was one alabaster sha- 
wabti figure in the lot which seemed 
older than Akhenaton's period, and of 
course if there was one object which did 
not belong in the group, we might sup- 
pose that there were others. Still there is 
no reason to suppose that the rest could 
not have come from a single tomb and it 
seems worth while to take that as the case. 
Two little ivory figures of women or god- 
desses — one carrying on her head a lotus 
flower and the other a lily; a heart scarab — 
with a space left for a name which was 
never engraved on it; and a double lime- 

2 M.M.A, 22.9.1-7. 




FIG. I. SCULPTOR S TRIAL-PIECE 



stone shawabti made for a certain Kham- 
wast and his wife Meset, could all be 
of about Akhenaton's period. Curiously 
enough there was a Khamwast who was 
Keeper of the Royal Diadem about this 
time, 3 and while our Khamwast may not 
have been the same person, he was prob- 
ably just as important if, as we may 
suppose, he really was the owner of the rest 
of the objects given by Mr. Harkness. 
Evidently they belonged to a person of 
standing during the time of Akhenaton's 
great experiment who, 
though he may have 
been a backslider from 
the too advanced teach- 
ings of his first master, 
still treasured the sou- 
venirs of the days of 
his favor under the 
royal heretic until his 
own death. 

First comes an al- 
abaster wine goblet 
(frontispiece), from 
which our Khamwast 
probably drankat some 
palace banquet, and 
which was given him 
afterwards as a guest 
of the King. It is a 
remarkable object to 
have survived from 
Akhenaton's day to ours. It is no piece 
of tomb furniture, no imitation of reality 
made expressly for the dead, but an actual 
drinking goblet, as practical, as sturdy, 
and as perfectly balanced in the hand as 
a piece of Georgian cut glass and withal 
graceful and thoroughly satisfying to the 
eye in its imitation of the chalice-shaped 
lotus flower. The dinner tables of Akhen- 
aton's palace were set with just such cups; 
they were offered to the most favored 
guests, and from one exactly like it the 
King himself drank, as we know from the 
Tell el Amarna pictures. 4 On the front it 
is engraved with the names of that trinity 

3 Maspero, Guide de Bulaq, p. 427; Lieblein 
Diet, des noms, 2019-21; Petrie, History, II, 
p. 227. 

4 Davies, El Amarna, II, pi. 32; III, pi. 6; VI, 
spl. 19 and 28. 
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held in highest veneration in the days of 
the great experiment — the God Aton, the 
King, and Queen Nefertiti — which give it 
a sort of hall-mark of its origin, and like 
a real hall-mark they serve to date the 
making of the cup with a great deal of 
precision. The King's name is written 
"Amenhotep, Divine Prince of Thebes," 
which was that name, compounded with 
Anion's, changed to Akhenaton at the 
time of the flight from Thebes in the 
sixth year of the reign. The goblet was 
made, therefore, between 1375 and 1370 
B.C. 
Taken all in all, as an historical document 




FIG. 2. SIGNET RING OF GOLD 

and as a work of art, it is rarely that a 
museum has the good fortune to obtain 
such a treasure as this. 

With the wine goblet Khamwast placed 
his green faience decanter, as was but nat- 
ural (fig. 3). In those very pictures where 
the King and his guests are entertained in 
the evening, such bottles as this stood on 
slender wooden stands on either side of the 
lighted lamps, handy to the guests and the 
servants. 5 Many of the ancient wines 
were stored in the cellars in great, clumsy 
terracotta jars from which no one could 
easily fill a cup, and therefore the wine 
was first poured off into convenient decan- 
ters of this sort. Again the palace origin 
is shown by the names of the King and 
Queen in black enamel on the side of the 
bottle, but this time the King is called 
"Akhenaton" and it follows that this bot- 
tle was made between 1370 and 1358 B.C. 
Possibly enough, we have here a souvenir 
of another court function attended by 
Khamwast. 

5 Davies, El Amarna, II, pi. 32; III, pi. 7. 



Akhenaton died in 1358 B.C. As he 
had no sons, he had married off his three 
daughters to three of the courtiers on 
whom he thought he could depend to carry 
on his teachings. The eldest son-in-law 
was a mere shadow who ascended the 
throne only to disappear. The second 
was Tutankhaton, whose apostasy followed 
quickly on his coronation, and as Tutankh- 
amon he returned to the paganism of his 
forefathers and to Thebes, where he ruled 
until his death in 1352 B.C. Our Kham- 
wast evidently accepted events as they 
came, and the third souvenir he preserved 
of the great experiment marks its close. 

This is a gold signet ring engraved with 
the name of Tutankhamon (fig. 2). The 
King's signet ring was presented to the 
holder of an office as the seal and badge of 
authority. "And Pharaoh said unto Jo- 
seph, See, I have set thee over all the land 
of Egypt. And Pharaoh took off his ring 
from his hand, and put it upon Joseph's 
hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine 
linen, and put a gold chain about his neck 
. . . and he made him ruler over all the 
land of Egypt." 6 And again when Pharaoh 
Tutankhamon sent Huy south to be Viceroy 
of Ethiopia, the royal chancellor handed 
Huy the King's signet as he inducted him 
into office. 7 Khamwast may have been 
neither a vizier like Joseph nor a viceroy 
like Huy, but at least he was no petty 
subordinate in the government. Plenty 
of the rings carried by minor officials have 
come down to us, but very few have sur- 
vived of the massiveness of this one. It 
weighs as much as four or five large modern 
signet rings (73.2 grammes), and as we 
reckon gold there is almost fifty dollars' 
worth of metal in it. However, it is not at 
its modern value that we should appraise 
it. In the standards of its day it weighed 
just a fraction over 8 kedets and from what 
we know of contemporary values, 8 kedets 
of gold would purchase at least nine or ten 
acres of good farming land. 8 Now in the 
fertile Nile Valley that makes a farm large 
enough to support a fairly prosperous fam- 

6 Genesis, XLI, 41-43. 

7 Newberry, Scarabs, pi. 2. 

8 Weigall, Weights and Measures, p. xvi. 
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ily, and we can hardly suppose that a sig- 
net ring that alone could have been sold for 
a competent living would have been con- 
ferred on a nobody. 

In goblet, in bottle, and in ring we have 
Khamwast's souvenirs of the great experi- 
ment, from its inception, its momentary 
success, and its failure. It is worth re- 
membering when we look at them in their 
museum cases. H. E. W. 



the design; the chiseler reproduced it in 
metal, cunningly using different metals to 
achieve the color effects; and the lacquerer 
supplied the scabbard and frequently some 
of the fittings, when these were of wood. 
The result was a distinct contribution to 
the world's art treasures. 

By decoration of the "sword" is meant 
the decoration of its hilt and scabbard; com- 
prising, besides the guard, certain other 




FIG. 3. DECANTER OF FAIENCE 



AN EXHIBITION OF JAPANESE 
SWORD MOUNTS 

ART, in its broad sense, is an expres- 
sion of the race, not of the individual artist. 
Perhaps no better illustration of this can 
be instanced regarding the Japanese than 
in the decoration of the sword, elegant in 
the beginning, and highly specialized at the 
close, of its long history. Painter, chiseler, 
and lacquerer — representing three preemi- 
nent fields of Japanese art — collaborated 
in this decoration. The painter furnished 



accessories and ornaments — collectively re- 
ferred to by the Japanese as kodogu (small 
fittings) — for the two swords usually worn 
by the samurai (the katana and the waki- 
lashi), and for the ceremonial or court sword 
(the tachi) — the corresponding Japanese 
term for which is kanagu (metal fittings). 
Into this decoration was woven the legend, 
history, and folk-lore of the people, as well 
as the sentimental reactions to the beauties 
of nature often so charmingly expressed in 
the thatched hut near the stream, with its 
water-wheel; the swaying flower, tossed 
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